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SURETISHIP, 



An Act was passed in the last session of Parliament, 
making an important change in the mode by which 
security may be given to the Crown for the integrity 
of officers appointed to places of pecuniary trust, 
and which promises to effect so great an improve- 
ment upon the practice hitherto established, that 
it appears desirable to consider whether the principle 
on which this change is founded, cannot be extended 
to Private Suretiship generally. An improvement, 
calculated to prevent the great inconvenience expe- 
rienced from the present system by the man of 
business, and the wrong so often inflicted upon the 
Surety, deserves public attention ; and having a 
strong conviction of the mischief frequently resulting 
from the ordinary arrangements by which Sureties 
are provided, I shall attempt to describe the dangers 
and defects thereof, and the remedy thus provided 
by the law. 

The Act alluded to recognizes a Society insti- 
tuted for the purpose of giving security for the 
fidelity of persons appointed to offices of trust, and 
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is entitled "An Act for regulating Legal Proceedings 
by or against the Guarantee Society, and for grant- 
ing certain powers thereto (Royal Assent 18th 
June 1842)." The main object of the Act is to 
authorize the reception of the security of the 
Guarantee Society for officers of the Crown in ap- 
pointments to Her Majesty's Service, which had 
hitherto been protected under special enactments, 
and must therefore have received the consideration 
and attention of the responsible advisers 1 of the 
Crown, 

If the proceedings of such a Society be founded 
upon correct data, it is evident the principle is ap» 
pi i cable to other occupations which require the 
appointment of persons to duties of trust. I have 
therefore availed myself of opportunities afforded 
me, and have made minute inquiries into the pro- 
ceedings of the Guarantee Society. The fects 
contained in this pamphlet are the result of those 
inquiries, and of a careful examination of the official 
documents in its office, during more than two years 
whilst I acted as an auditor of its accounts. 

To proceed at once to the objects of the Gua- 
rantee Society, — upon the appointment of an indi- 

1 Personal interviews were had with the Right Hon. Henry 
Goulburn, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with the 
Right Hon. F. T. Baring, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at which the objects of the Act were officially approved. The 
principle on which the Society is founded was adopted, when its 
soundness had been demonstrated. 
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vidual to any office or duty involving pecuniary 
trust, or upon the death of a surety, provided the 
applicant be found a person of moral worth, the 
Society are willing to incur the risk of becoming' 
his bondsmen ; the individual contributing to the 
funds of the Society a small per-centage propor- 
tionate to the amount proposed to be named in the 
Surety bond. This per-centage however is not cal- 
culated upon the degree of honesty he may be 
supposed to possess ; if his reputation for strict integ- 
rity and morality present any blemish, he is rejected 
altogether. Independently of the personal character 
of the individual, the Society is also guided by the 
nature of the engagement, and the description of 
employment or business in which the bond of Sure- 
tiship is required, — the character of the referees and 
their connexion with the party, — the check under 
which the person will be placed for whom the secu- 
rity is sought, and the evidence the Society may 
obtain, that his conduct under these frequent and 
periodical checks will be observed by a wise and 
vigilant superior, and not abandoned to the common 
influences by which he may be surrounded. If the 
employer be careless and negligent, if he be generally 
known to be a person who does not exercise due 
caution in the protection of his own interests, by 
a strict supervision of the persons he employs, the 
Society declines to afford protection against the 
consequences to be expected from the defective 
arrangements of such an establishment ; so that the 
character of the individual seeking Guarantee is 
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but one of many circumstances which would affect 
its decision. A second main principle adopted, 
is to treat losses by Suretiship as an ordinary risk, 
and to protect the funds of the Society upon the 
general principles applicable to insurance, which 
are too well known to require a minute descrip- 
tion : in all cases the individual who wishes to protect 
himself or others from any particular risk for which 
insurance exists, pays a contribution into a general 
fund, smaller or greater in amount as the danger of 
loss increases or diminishes, and upon the occurrence 
of the casualty against which he provides, reimburse- 
ment is made from the general fund thus created. 

Heretofore Suretiship for the faithful discharge 
of pecuniary trust has been a private arrangement 
between the principal, the agent or person employed, 
and the Sureties. The friends of some unemployed 
relative or dependent are desirous that he should 
engage in business, and the principal of the con- 
cern (satisfied with his respectability) is willing 
to appoint him to an office of trust, provided the 
" firm" be guaranteed from loss by a bond, in which 
certain persons of known or supposed property un- 
dertake to make good any loss arising from fraud 
or dishonesty on the part of the person so employed. 
The person for whom the employment is sought 
then solicits his friends to grant him this favor, and 
having obtained Sureties, commences the discharge 
of the duties assigned to him. 

On reflection it will be discovered that this system 
is open to serious objection : that it is frequently ra- 



ther a nominal than a real security : it involves the 
interest of all, but affords adequate protection to 
none ; it imposes no check upon the vicious, — it 
exposes the innocent to punishment, and raises 
an insuperable bar to the adequate reward of many 
useful members of Society. 

The insecurity of Private Suretiship to the prin- 
cipal, arises from the difficulty of ascertaining the 
solvency of the Sureties offered for acceptance, and 
the continuance of their solvency after the accept- 
ance of the Bond. This insecurity is commonly dis- 
closed in the following manner : — 

The duties required appear to be adequately per- 
formed, and the principal is satisfied; perhaps he 
ascertains that the Sureties are living, and he after- 
ward makes no further inquiries. The means of 
the Sureties, however, like those of all other indivi- 
duals, may become impaired without any creditor 
being aware of. the fact, and a knowledge of such 
misfortunes may: be concealed from their most inti- 
mate friends ; at the same time various causes (if any 
real danger of default exist) will gradually weaken 
the good principles of the youth for whom the 
security was provided, or the necessities of a family 
subject the honesty of the man of more matured 
age to a greater trial than his virtue can withstand 2 . 
If default take place, the principal has recourse 

8 It is a lamentable fact, that three- fourths of the fraud and 
dishonesty from which employers suffer, are committed by married 
men, often with families, and sometimes in the receipt of liberal 
pay and allowances. 
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to his bond, but this under such circumstances 
proves a very inefficient protection ; the Sureties are 
found poor instead of wealthy; a compromise is 
effected ; a wrong, necessary perhaps under present 
arrangements, is inflicted upon one or two indivi- 
duals ; and sometimes from inability * of the Sureties 
to pay, a total loss is entailed upon the very person 
who had enjoyed an unreal security under an instru- 
ment, which he supposed to afford adequate pro- 
tection. 

The Guarantee Society provides the means of 
escape from these dangers. Its large subscribed capi- 
tal is a solid proof of its solvency 4 , and its revenue 

3 A case, illustrative of this, and the remark made at the com- 
mencement of this paragraph, has very lately occurred. A clerk of 
thirty-three years' service proved dishonest ; the employers im- 
mediately thought of their bond, and exclaimed, " Who are his 
Sureties ? " The instrument had never before been referred to. 
It was then discovered that all the Sureties were dead, and no 
clue could be obtained to their personal representatives. 

4 Claims upon the funds of the Guarantee Society for default, 
notwithstanding the short period the Society has been established, 
and the very narrow sphere in which the directors have considered 
it prudent for a time to limit their operations, have been made in 
thirty cases. The losses which they have paid on such account 
have amounted to several thousand pounds, and above one hundred 
individuals have been relieved from the injury that would other- 
wise have been inflicted upon them. What an extent of suffering, 
of which the community can have no knowledge, must therefore 
annually occur from the present system of Private Suretiship ? 
Strange that no remedy should have been proposed, although 
some hundred thousand individuals are daily exposed to- such a 
calamity ! 
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from annually recurring premiums affords additional 
resources for the payment of sums due upon defal- 
cations: and the necessity of tracing changes of 
residence and personal representatives is altogether 
avoided. 

There is also much in the proceedings of the 
Guarantee Society, which diminishes the risk of 
Suretiship to all the persons concerned. 

In the discharge of trusts between parties united 
by daily friendly intercourse, there is a natural 
repugnance to allude to a Deed providing security 
for their faithful performance, and proceeding on the 
assumption of the possibility of dishonesty in a friend, 
in whatever station of life he may be placed. The 
instrument therefore loses much of its controlling 
power, and is less likely to prevent fraud, than if the 
existence of the bond was periodically impressed 
upon the minds of all parties. 

The annual notice which the Society issues, to 
the parties guaranteed and to their principal, sup* 
plies this defect; it reminds the one, that holding 
the security of a bond, it is his duty to examine 
and balance periodically the accounts of the party 
guaranteed ; and to the other, it recalls every year 
the remembrance of the obligation, under which 
he is bound to a faithful discharge of the trust 
he has undertaken to perform. It imposes no bur- 
then upon the principal, unless an ordinary atten- 
tion to his own interests can be so regarded, and it 
requires from the servant nothing more than strict 
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integrity of conduct. Not only, therefore, is a more 
complete security provided for the principal, but 
the Society encourages the growth of a high moral 
feeling in one of the most useful classes of the 
community, — those entrusted with pecuniary trans- 
actions on account of others ; and watches with vigi- 
lance any sign of the deficiency of such principles, 
or of the existence of pernicious habits. So con- 
vinced have many principals of well established 
firms become of the great practical value of the 
position taken by the Guarantee Society, that they 
pay as a voluntary gift to the individual the amount 
of premium required by the Society from the person 
who is the object of the guarantee. 

By the institution of this Society, the only cases 
in which Private Suretiship need hereafter be re- 
quired, are those in which the directors may deem 
it necessary to decline the duty of bondsmen. Their 
interest is evidently to grant security ; it is the very 
object for which they are established ; and conse- 
quently, in cases of refusal, there must be some 
counteracting cause which makes the Society con- 
sider it imprudent to comply with the application. 
The attention of its managers and officers being 
devoted to the consideration of the obligations that 
Suretiship entails, and the serious consequences 
that arise from its infraction, a collection of 
facts is made which would otherwise lie scattered 
and neglected. Acting upon this knowledge and 
experience, it is enabled to exercise a sound 
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discretion respecting the variety of offices of trust 
that now exist, and to avoid the risks which are 
often incurred from inexperience of their serious 
consequences, or which are somewhat recklessly 
assumed from private feeling. The individual to 
be employed may be a man of the highest integ- 
rity, the employer may be unobjectionable; but 
the information before the Society may show that 
the risk is great, that no efficient checks exist 
to control 5 the individual, that the employment 

5 The experience of the Guarantee Society has already taught 
it, that in cases of local taxation, such as the Poor Rates and the 
Assessed Taxes, where heavy defalcations constantly occur, the 
audit or other check upon the collector is generally altogether 
inefficient. The duty of collector is constantly entrusted to per- 
sons engaged in small retail trades, to whom capital is of great 
importance : a sum may be misappropriated with what the col- 
lector might consider no positive intention of dishonesty (returns 
within a short period from the retail trade being depended upon), 
but untoward events may prevent the collector from replacing 
the money at the proper time, and he immediately falls into 
embarrassed circumstances* The receipt of money on account 
of any public trust ought not to be committed to persons engaged 
in trade on their own account. The remuneration for these 
duties is generally a miserably low commission, which encou- 
rages no adequate competition for the office, and affords no 
stimulant to a faithful discharge of the trust. Probably the 
efficiency of the audit, in cases of this description, would be 
greatly increased by requiring the surrender of the books con- 
taining the remainder of the collector's receipts, after the proper 
period for collection had expired, and entrusting the collection of 
the moneys returned in arrear to another officer, by which arrange- 
ment any misappropriation of moneys collected, and held back, 
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is one of constant temptation, or that the salary 
paid to the individual is inadequate to the duties 
required, and the responsibility that he must incur. 
The refusal of the Society is therefore no necessary 
impeachment of the honesty of the individual, but 
it is a beacon marking some cause of insecurity 
otherwise unobserved, and warning the unwary from 
the consequences of such a Suretiship without a 
collateral security. There are doubtlessly risks at 
present declined by the Society, that it will event- 
ually take ; but the caution with which the board of 
directors act, before they expand their operations 
upon too wide a scale, must produce confidence in 
their proceedings, and will enable them to overcome 
difficulties with which the Society has to contend. 

Individuals who are under bond as Sureties are 
exposed to serious evils ; they are liable to pecuniary 
mulcts at every moment, for dishonesty and fraud 

would be immediately discovered. By such a system no collector 
could hold two sets of books for separate collections at the same 
time. The duties of collector might also be rendered acceptable 
to more trustworthy individuals, by a higher per-centage, with a 
maximum limit of recompense. This class of public function- 
aries is a very useful body, and well deserves every consideration ; 
but the present arrangements are by their working shown to be 
imperfect and injurious. 

There are various other trades and professions that abound 
with temptation ; and although the persons engaged therein 
receive very handsome pay and allowances, it has been found 
that in those trades the losses from dishonesty and fraud are 
proportionately high. 
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over which they have no actual control ; they are in- 
capable, under the present law, of obtaining release 
from the obligations they have entered into, and to 
which they are declared bound for ever, as their bond 
once given cannot be withdrawn without the express 
consent of the employer ; they are at the mercy of 
the employer and of the employed ! Take the youth 
just launched upon the world — who is to guarantee 
his fidelity and honesty? How often is the pa- 
rent or guardian obliged to become his Surety? 
If default occur, those who have nourished and 
educated, or the sister or brother who have looked 
up to their relative for credit and support, are in- 
volved in the common ruin ; and the punishment 
falls more heavily upon the Sureties * than upon the 
delinquent. 

Take again the position of Sureties with reference 
to the employer. The fraud charged may be imagi- 
nary ; it may not be sustainable by law ; default may 
have arisen from circumstances never contemplated 
under the bond 7 ; but the Sureties are in no better 
situation on that account : they have laid themselves 

8 A detail of a few of the immediate cases of distress produced 
by such occurrences would furnish a strong appeal to the feelings 
of every honourable mind ; the earnings of a life of industry in 
an instant seized, and the innocent Surety thrown, often in old 
age, helpless and destitute upon the world ; but the writer would 
rather appeal to the reason than the feelings of the reader. 

7 Covenants, the most oppressive and frivolous, and such as 
few lawyers, if consulted, would allow their client to sign, are 
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under personal obligations and liabilities. In most 
cases they are unacquainted with the complexity of 
commercial accounts, and unable to investigate the 
justice of the claim ; they become the victims of 
their want of foresight, ignorance of points of law, or 
of their imperfect knowledge of the special circum- 
stances attendant on the trade or occupation in which 
their liability has arisen. Is the risk joint ? The sol- 
vent Surety is generally unprotected ; his Joint-Sure- 
ties may be unable to meet their portion of the risk, 
and the whole burden falls upon that Surety who 
can pay. 

If we take still higher walks in life, we find other 
serious drawbacks and further obligations upon the 
Surety. If a person obtain an appointment in any 
of the Government departments of revenue, Sureties 
become necessary ; but any claim of the Crown 
affects both real and personal property; the whole 
estate of the Surety is immediately encumbered, and 
becomes proportionally depressed in value. Such a 
bond creates a difficulty in dealing with real property 
by sale or mortgage * ; and although the circumstances 
have ceased under which the bond was granted, con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense must be in- 

often insisted upon in these bonds. The consequence of even 
culpable negligence, on the part of employers, is thus frequently 
thrown on the innocent Surety, who suffers, instead of the prin- 
cipal or the officers or persons appointed to manage and direct. 

8 This was found so serious an evil, that the authority of Par- 
liament was obtained a few years since to permit certain of the 
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curred, before the registration of the bond can be 
formally and legally cancelled. 

To the person who is required to find Security, 
and whose character will bear the test of inquiry, the 
advantages, offered by the Guarantee Society are 
great; it relieves him from the personal obligation 
that accompanies private Suretiship, — he is enabled 
to enter upon the duties of his office free and untram- 
melled, — he is placed above the contingencies arising 
from the death, insolvency, or voidance of his Sure- 
ties by residence abroad, — and he knows that as soon 
as the necessity for the guarantee is determined, his 
obligations to the Society cease. Some encourage- 
ment to a continuance in a course of fidelity is 
also derived from the knowledge, that when a repu- 
tation for integrity has been established with the 
Society, additional Security may be obtained when- 
ever it may be required, — as on promotion, or a 
change of employment. 

The favor under the system of private Sureti- 
ship is generally solicited under the painful feel- 
ing, that the friend or relative is to lay himself 
under serious pecuniary liabilities for no consi- 
deration whatever. In country towns it involves 
other painful sacrifices — favors are required in re- 
revenue officers to deposit a sum equivalent to the amount of 
security required ; which, although a palliative, meets only the 
case of the very small number of officers who have the pecuniary 
means for a compliance therewith, but to whom such deposit 
would, in the generality of cases, be most useful for the educa- 
tion of a family, or various other purposes. 
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turn, often such as are in opposition to the strict line 
of duty which the individual ought otherwise to ob- 
serve. To the thoughtless the question may be a 
matter of perfect indifference. These ask the favor 
as they would an ordinary question ; and if surrounded 
by persons as inexperienced as themselves, the re- 
quest is readily complied with. But to the reflecting 
mind the dread of a refusal must be a subject of pain- 
ful apprehension ; and however successful the pro- 
gress of the individual may have been, although he 
may have outstripped the pecuniary circumstances of 
those who have known and esteemed him in early 
life, he will find in the sequel that he has become 
more dependent than ever upon strangers. Each 
advance may have successively increased the amount 
of the required Sureties from perhaps 200/. to 20,000/., 
and the death of one Surety may oblige him to resign 
at once an appointment which his whole life had been 
devoted to attain. 

In the discharge of offices which require the atten- 
tion of men of extensive experience and of good 
standing in society, the inconvenience of the system 
of Private Suretyship becomes still more injurious ; to 
exemplify this point, the three following stations may- 
be instanced, in which important duties of a public* 
character are required: — 1st. Receivers of property 
under the jurisdiction of the court of chancery ; 2nd. 
Official assignees in the courts of bankruptcy. 3rd. 
Distributors of stamps under the board of commis- 
sioners of stamps and taxes. 
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With respect to receivers in chancery, whose 
duty it is to collect moneys due from trust pro- 
perties, estates of infants, dissolution of partner- 
ships, mortgages, and interests of every description 
in course of litigation before that branch of the 
administrative jurisdiction of the country, and which 
amount annually to some millions of pounds ster- 
ling, there is a necessity, under the orders of the 
court, that each receiver upon appointment should 
give security to double the amount of the sum en- 
trusted to his care for collection. As these officers 
are remunerated by a per-centage upon th& gross 
amount they collect, when the suit or cause involves 
a large property the appointment becomes valuable, 
and the Sureties required from this and other cir- 
cumstances may reach the sum of 30,000/. or 40,000/. 
The difficulty of obtaining such an amount of Surety 
must be great to the most respectable individual ; it 
will be evident that many persons, however quali- 
fied, would have to decline the office, and to this 
extent the efficiency of the Court receives an 
injury. 

The duties assigned to official assignees in the 
courts of bankruptcy render a judicious selection, 
from well qualified candidates, of vital importance. 
The careful investigation of accounts, embracing 
mercantile transactions of great magnitude; the 
duty of exposing attempted imposition, by fraudu- 
lent debits and fictitious credits, the collection of 
assets, and the payment of dividends, are important 

B 
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duties, and fall especially within the province of the 
man of general mercantile knowledge. The ap- 
pointment therefore is peculiarly open to the mer- 
chant, or general trader, who by the vicissitudes of 
commerce, or by some wrong calculation of results, 
has found himself obliged to retire from business 
on his own account; whose character remains un- 
blemished, and who continues to enjoy the good 
opinion and friendship of bis former associates. Yet 
before this person can enter upon such an office, it 
is necessary the estates entrusted to his care should 
be protected by a bond for 6000/. The present 
system affords no other resource in such a case than 
the private friendship of probably the banker, the 
solicitor, or some trader, who has benefited largely by 
transactions with the candidate in commercial pur- 
suits. But these are a class of persons whose engage- 
ments constantly require them to be before the very 
court of which he may be appointed an important 
functionary ; and to that extent he will enter upon 
the duties of his office under restraints which he 
ought not to know. 

The office of distributor of stamps involves an 
attention to important fiscal arrangements with re- 
ference to the public revenue. This appointment 
imposes the necessity of finding bondsmen to the ex- 
tent of 10,000/. upon an average 9 ; but this amount 

•• The security required of the distributors of stamps varies 
according to the district to which they may be appointed. The 
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of security is one that even the most respectable 
individual must find it extremely difficult to ob- 
tain. 

To the meritorious, therefore, the objects for 
which the Guarantee Society has been established 
afford assistance and encouragement: in operation 
they may do more, they may be a positive pro- 
tection to him. Suspicion may arise in the mind 
of a principal that he has sustained pecuniary injury, 
alarm follow thereupon, and warm personal feel- 
ings arise between the parties : the employer may 
be litigious and factious, a claim may be made for 
an asserted default, and the balance sheet upon a 
primd fade view establish the accusation : but the 
Society examines and investigates every claim. It 
can thus check unjust charges, it makes principals 
aware that proper control must be maintained in 
dealings with those who are accountable to them ; 
and it assures the employed, that if they be wrong- 
folly accused, the claim will undergo an impar- 
tial scrutiny. This result Private Suretiship can 
seldom accomplish ; in the generality of cases the 
Sureties are too little acquainted with mercantile 
accounts, or official routine, to attempt the duty. 
The claim is sometimes disputed, sometimes corn- 



distributor at Liverpool gives bond for 30,000/., while from the 
officer at Yarmouth not more than 6000/. is required ; the 
average may therefore be assumed to be 10,000/. 

b2 
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promised, and sometimes paid in full ; warm personal 
feelings are excited ; friendship and ties of relation- 
ship are broken ; the one party declaring he has been 
wrongfully injured in character \ and the other that 
they have been shamefully cheated and deceived. 

It is a vulgar and erroneous notion, that such an 
institution is ever likely to open the road to responsible 
offices to all persons indiscriminately. There are nu- 
merous families of wealth and good standing in so- 
ciety, who would thankfully purchase respectable ap- 
pointments for their younger members. These per- 
sons have all the appliances to boot ; but it is the op- 
portunity, it is the accidental position of the individual, 
that affords the chance of employment or preferment ; 
and it does not follow that if the want of Private 
Sureties prevent the acceptance of a proffered favor, 

1 This is no imaginary case. Among the first .claims on the 
Guarantee Society for default, was one for a considerable amount 
made by a commercial firm, on account of alleged defalcation 
committed by one of their travellers. The party accused, having 
been requested by the Society to meet the accusation, produced 
accounts which, upon delivery, were carefully examined. Both 
parties were thereupon required by the Guarantee Society to 
produce final accounts, which were again carefully examined, and 
the claim was held altogether inadmissible. The consequence 
was that the subject was referred to arbitration, and the award 
proved that no sum was due to the firm ; on the contrary, that a 
sum for services rendered was due from them to their traveller, 
and the costs of the arbitration were given in favour of the 
Guarantee Society. 
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it will be offered to the connections of persons such 
as those before described : it may be given to a 
person still lower in the scale of society, and who 
may be able to accept it, not on account of higher 
merits, but because some one or two relatives by 
good luck have apparently secured a sufficient stand- 
ing to be acceptable as bondsmen. The person who 
pays a just regard to the security of his pecuniary 
transactions, will no more entrust confidential duties 
to the keeping of the inexperienced, because he is 
the relative of a man of affluence, or because he 
moves in such a society, than would the captain of 
a merchantman employ a person to pilot his vessel 
into port merely because he was the relative of the 
owner. In the fluctuations of life there is a constant 
succession of men of natural talent, who gradually 
rise through various gradations to support and im- 
prove existing institutions. Property is never idle ; 
the industrious accumulate, and the prodigal dissi- 
pate. It is therefore necessary for the well-being 
of a state, that no serious bar should be offered to 
damp the ardour and perseverance of those, whose 
abilities and exertions mark them by nature well 
calculated to promote the prosperity of their coun- 
try, nor to retard the deserved reward of honor 
and integrity, or of well directed efforts. Private 
Suretiship does however act injuriously 2 in this re- 

9 One or two instances of classes of deserving individuals, 
debarred of their well-earned reward, may convince the reader of 
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spect; and therefore the alteration of the system 
as now offered to the public by the Guarantee 

the serious hardship that the system of Private Suretiship often 
inflicts npon the deserving. They are selected from two very 
different ranks in life, and will be sufficient evidence of the truth 
of the position here laid down. 

First, with respect to the army. The reward for merit, accom- 
panied with pecuniary advantage, is very limited in this branch 
of the public service. Suppose the officer to be educated in the 
military school, and immediately drafted into the army, (which is 
a very common case,) his whole life will have been spent either on 
service or in the barrack. He may have distinguished himself 
upon the field of battle, and obtained a company by exertion 
amidst the greatest dangers. To the veteran of this description 
the paymastership is the only pecuniary reward that can be 
enjoyed, while upon active duty with his regiment. He is 
shipped from colony to colony, and the war-office authorities, 
anxious to afford substantial reward, may have the opportunity 
of offering him this appointment for services brought under 
their especial notice. In this case the most unexceptionable 
Sureties are required to the amount of 2000/., and hundreds of 
meritorious officers have reluctantly been forced to decline the 
office, which it would have greatly benefited them to accept, and 
gratified the authorities to have conferred. An example amongst 
officers of this standing is not wanting to acknowledge the im- 
portance of the honourable help to be obtained from the Gua- 
rantee Society, and the Society itself are under obligation to the 
authorities of the war-office, for the support given by them to the 
Society in its infancy. 

The second case to which I would allude, is of another class, 
A person who had entered the establishment of one of the large 
clubs in the neighbourhood of St. James's palace, upon daily 
pay, conducted himself with so much propriety, that he was 
gradually promoted to the office of assistant butler. The 
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Society, is an improvement upon the practice 
hitherto adopted. 

The only consideration which remains worthy of 
notice, is the effect that the introduction of this 
principle will have upon other general interests of 
the community, especially with regard to the mo- 
rality of the class whom it will more immediately 
affect. The rarity of a prosecution by Sureties 
sufficiently attests the weakness of the moral con- 
trol that Private Suretiship exercises in the rela- 
tions between the employed and their bondsmen. 
It is sufficient for the Surety that he has incurred a 
heavy penalty ; and it would evince great ignorance 
of the world, to suppose relatives would further 

butler died, and as valuable articles were entrusted to his keep- 
ing, it was important that none but a trustworthy person 
should be appointed to the vacancy. The club was protected 
in this appointment by a bond to a considerable amount. The 
good character of the assistant butler recommended him to the 
house committee, who unanimously selected him for the vacant 
office. The necessity of providing Sureties, however, was an insu- 
perable bar ; the man had no friends of sufficient property to 
whom he could apply for such a favor. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee Society, 
which at that time had scarcely commenced business, offered 
the means of removing the difficulty, some members of the com- 
mittee of management communicated with the Society ; inqui- 
ries confirmed their opinion of the good character of the 
man, the Society became his Sureties, and a deserving, well 
qualified person obtained his reward for good and faithful 
services. 
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expose their family honour by public proceedings 
against the offender. Under such feelings the worth- 
less servant escapes punishment ; he may form other 
acquaintance and other friendships ; he possibly may 
obtain another employer, and other Sureties, and run 
a similar round of folly and vice, the consequences of 
which are, that he eventually plunges into greater 
delinquencies. The proceedings of the Guarantee 
Society, on the contrary, appear well calculated to 
arrest such a course of events. Upon the first defal- 
cation, if it be not a case of gross fraud, the indivi- 
dual may be called upon to protect the Society from 
pecuniary loss, his employer still having the right 
to prosecute. If this can be accomplished, when a 
second application for Guarantee is made, the answer 
of the Society to the proposed master would be, 
" We will not guarantee A. B. a second time ; we 
believe he can be employed more usefully than in 
offices of pecuniary trust." 

The individual is by such means most probably 
saved from the temptation that would constantly 
beset him. If the circumstances attending the de- 
falcation afford evidence of serious criminality, pro- 
secution will certainly follow. The Society have their 
personal interests to protect, and will in such a case 
exert the only real check upon the positively dis- 
honest; viz. the certainty of exposure and punish- 
ment. Upon this subject no doubt can exist ; the 
appointment of the solicitors to the Association of 
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London Bankers for the Prevention of Fraud, as the 
Society's solicitors for the prosecution of defaulters, 
is positive proof of the Society's determination that 
punishment shall follow a violation of laws instituted 
for the protection of the community at large. 

The success of the Guarantee Society must there- 
fore lead to a diminution of fraud and dishonesty 8 . 
In further proof it may be stated, that of parties 

8 The experience of the Society has already shown to the 
directors that fraud by servants, under Private Sureties, is com- 
mitted to a serious extent in the commercial world. Cases 
daily arise to prove how totally inadequate and defective the 
system of Private Security is as a preventive of crime. 
Under the present system, with the exception of certain of 
the bankers, whose excellent Association is a safeguard to 
the best principles of civil society, and one or two other pro- 
secuting Associations, the punishment for such crimes falls 
upon the Surety, who is altogether unprotected ; and the worth- 
less delinquent is left to continue his depredation upon the 
unwary public. 

It would probably be worth the consideration of the directors 
of the Bank of England, how far a recent resolution of the Bank 
parlour may not be very injurious to the mercantile interest, for 
the reason just now stated. The resolution alluded to, while it 
adopts the principle, interferes with the benefit that the Guarantee 
Society might afford to employers generally. The formation of a 
fund by particular employers, from which losses by fraud may be 
made good, is pernicious in the extreme. The public may construe 
it into a compromise with a certain crime, a most serious offence 
in the eye of the law, and the resolution otherwise appears a 
proceeding not altogether in accordance with the high principles 
that have hitherto distinguished the Bank parlour. 
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whose default the Society have had to make good, 
some are now undergoing the penalty awarded by 
the law. as a punishment for dishonesty, while other 
delinquents have absconded to avoid the conse- 
quences of a prosecution. 

To the legislator the Guarantee Society will, in 
course of time, be able to communicate valuable in- 
formation, upon a branch of criminal jurisprudence 
that has hitherto eluded observation. To the moral 
philosopher it will afford important facts for a 
closer examination of the principles that actuate a 
large mass of the community ; it will test the full 
extent of the moral depravity existing in one branch of 
the community — that to which the Society devotes its 
attention — which has hitherto remained unexplored ; 
it will mark the course of streams from whence a 
portion of the deleterious mixture of dishonesty flows, 
that impregnates social life with its baneful influ- 
ence; and to the man of property, to the man of 
business, it may be able to point out from time to 
time defects of arrangement, which expose him to the 
plunder of the designing ; and thus, by lessening the 
opportunity, will greatly contribute to the avoidance 
of circumstances that must cause the greatest pain to 
every honourable mind. 

Besides the interests already enumerated, others 
have been necessarily left unnoticed. Among these 
are Government departments for the receipt of re- 
venue, the customs, excise, the post-office, the mint ; 
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those for disbursements on account of public service, 
such as the treasury, ordnance, war-office, and the 
admiralty : municipal trusts, incorporated bodies and 
joint-stock companies of great wealth and magnitude ; 
but when to these we add the hospitals, infirmaries, 
charities, and places of refuge for the destitute, the 
deaf, dumb, blind, and almost every other ill that can 
affect the human frame or damage property, deriving 
their support from large invested capital or by volun- 
tary contributions in various ways, and equally de- 
pendent upon the due receipt of the smallest annual 
subscription, as on the bequests and donations of the 
wealthy ; and when we consider that the duty of col- 
lection, receipt, and payment must be committed to 
persons limited as to their own pecuniary circum- 
stances, the importance of Suretiship will become 
more immediately apparent. The contemplation of 
such a position of society, of the moral obligations it 
imposes at every step, suggests serious reflection for 
the contemplative mind ; and the only conclusion that 
can be arrived at is, that if Suretiship be the one 
universal bond by which such advantages are secured 
to the community, it behoves society to promote, 
foster, and if possible to improve, the instrument 
which has the power of perpetuating so many advan- 
tages for the benefit of all classes. 

It may appear extraordinary that the public atten- 
tion should not long since have been spontaneously 
directed to the insufficiency of the arrangements for 
security by Private Suretiship. The system had, 
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however, answered to a certain extent ; it bad afforded 
an apparent protection in all cases, in some a real 
one ; and it has been naturally concluded that it was 
more safe to retain the system, with all its imperfec- 
tions, than hazard a change. Those who have been 
the first to perceive its imperfection 4 , have considered 
it prudent to observe silence; and those whose in- 
terest it would have been to promote a more valid 
security, ignorant of the remedy to propose, have 
refrained from alluding to the evils it inflicted. In 
short, it has been considered by such persons more 
prudent to bear evils they knew, than fly to ills they 
know not of. 

I beg, in conclusion, to quote the words used 
in recent advertisements, by which the purposes for 
which the Society has been established are more 
explicitly explained, viz. — 



"GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 

" Established by Act of Parliament, 5th Victoria, Session 1842. 

" This Society has been established to afford Security to 
Government, Public Establishments, Bankers, Merchants, the 
commercial and trading communities in general ; and to relieve 



4 The perils of Suretyship have long been known to men of 
business. In deeds of partnership, covenants are commonly 
introduced, prohibiting any partner from being Surety, unless 
the formal sanction of the whole partnership be first obtained. 
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relatives and friends from the serious pecuniary responsibilities 
attendant on Private Suretyship. 

" To Officers of her Majesty's service (civil, military, and naval), 
Secretaries, Clerks, and others, holding or being desirous of 
holding confidential and responsible situations, the Guarantee 
Society presents immediate facilities for obtaining (upon a pay- 
ment of a moderate premium) Surety required for integrity of 
conduct. 

" To Employers and Principals, the Society offers, independent 
of a subscribed capital of £100,000, the further security of an 
income arising from annually recurring premiums.' 
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It would also appear that, 

" The Guarantee of the Society has been accepted for Officers 
and Clerks appointed to offices of trust by 

Departments of Her Majesty's Government, 

The War Office for Paymasters of Regiments, 

The Board of Ordnance, 

The Board of Control, 

The Board of Excise, 

The Bank of England, 

The East India Company, 

London Bankers, 

Country Bankers, 

Joint Stock Banks, 

Saving Banks, 

Railway Companies, 

Canal Companies, 

Numerous Public Institutions, 

And various eminent Commercial Firms." 

If the defects of Private Suretiship can be re- 
medied by the success that may attend the working 
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of this Society, never was there an institution that 
more deserved the support of all departments of 
Her Majesty's service, and of the public generally ; 
and if the facts and statements now submitted for 
consideration cannot be invalidated, the Guarantee 
Society must strengthen a system indispensable for 
the protection of social life, but which has hitherto 
been very inefficiently conducted by Private instead 
of Public Suretiship. 



APPENDIX. 



By the permission of the Board of Directors of 
the Guarantee Society, I am enabled to append 
copies of printed papers, originals of which can be 
obtained, by application, at their Office, No. 28, 
Poultry, London. 

Prospectus of the Society and its Officers. 

List, showing the public and private patronage it 
has already received. 

The Form of Proposal to be filled up by Appli- 
cants. 

The latter form deserves the attention of Mer- 
chants, Bankers, and others, with reference to the 
points upon which the Society requires to be in- 
formed in each case. They are questions to which 
the Society has found it necessary to require 
answers, for protection against systematic fraud 
attempted by applicants for situations, and which 
experience proves has hitherto been practised upon 
employers to an extent that the public can be little 
aware of : they are questions in support of respectable 
members of the community, and for the discourage- 
ment or detection of the unworthy. The Society, 
in addition to such enquiries, place great dependance 
upon the known character of the employer, and the 
importance to the principals of mercantile firms, that 
the persons they employ should be individuals of 
respectability. 
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Jiitf Published, large Svo., 12*. cfoM lettered, 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LIFE AND FIRE 

ASSURANCE, 

Showing the method of calculating the Values of Annuities, Rever- 
sionary Payments, Assurances, Endowments, Policies, Bonuses, Com- 
mutation of Bonuses, &c, with numerous useful Tables; together 
with a Comprehensive Digest of the distinctive features of all the 
Assurance Offices; and also a Description of Risks in Fire Insur- 
ance, with numerous Clauses of Warranty, Tables, and the Rates of 
Premium usually demanded by the most respectable Offices. 

By THOMAS H. MILLAR, 

Accountant,. Edinburgh. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
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